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the fantastic, which, like a potent philter, addled the brains of
poor Don Quixote.

Nothing could be more averse to classical reasonableness
than such extravagance j so, by the eighteenth century,- the
term "romantick" simply meant "absurd," just as "Gothick"
meant "barbarous." But a reaction against the excessive tame-
ness of the safe-and-sane was setting in. Even in the age of
taste and reason, "romantick" assumed a less unfavorable
meaning, and denoted the "picturesque." Wildness, not yet
condoned in speech or conduct, first became attractive in the
landscape. Crags, fells, torrents and precipices, came into
vogue, by the side of formal gardens in the elaborate taste of
France or Italy. Solitude ceased to be oppressive; and the
charm of neatness and luxury, which so appealed to Voltaire,
had to compete with the somber poetry of tombstones and
ruins.1

Historically, Romanticism was a revolt: against arbitrary
rules, against emasculated taste, against the weariness of copy-
ing forever the same impeccable models. Although there is in
Romanticism a positive force, as an attitude it seems to rep-
resent the gospel of dissent. The first romanticist then was, not
Rousseau, but Lucifer, who, in a Heaven of classical acquies-
cence, first dared to assert his indomitable personality and to
declare: "I will not serve." So Lucifer, the eternal rebel, re-

1 This tendency came very near bearing the name of Gothic instead of
Romantic. The tale of mystery and terror became known as the Gothick novel*
Walpole's Strawberry Hill and Beckford's Fonthill were egregious examples
of the revival of interest in Gothic architecture, William Blake made a pro-
found and epigrammatic comparison between the "Grecian," which we should
call "classical" and the "Gothic," which corresponds to the romantic spirit.
A generation later, in France, Victor Hugo's Notre Dame was both a master-
piece of Romantic fiction, and an impassioned defense of the Gothic style 5
among" the young esthetes of those days, the highest term of praise was ogfoaL
If the word "Gothic" had been adopted for the new trend, it would have
been even more confusing than "Romantic." There was little In common, we
must repeat, between medieval discipline and Romantic anarchy* Lord Byron
would have been thoroughly out of place in the century of St. Thomas
Aquinas. On the other hand, Keats and Shelley are undeniably romantic5 yet
many of their poems are of Greek inspiration.